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For Second Semester Classes!! 
| RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES a 
by Rr. Rev, Joun M. Coorer, Pu.D. 


The Catholic Ideal of Life (Course 1) .......... .$1.70 
The Motives and Means of Catholic Life (Course II) $1.60 
Christ and His Church (Course III) ..........$2.00 
Life Problems (Course IV) .................$1.60 


The first volume of the four-volume series deals with. the Catholic 
moral idea. The other three volumes take up Dogma and the Sacra- 
ments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discussion and 
problem method is followed. References for reading are given at.the 
end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author provides 
a splendid bibliography for each book. 


THE CENTRAL IDEA RUNNING THROUGH ALL FOUR COURSES 
IS THAT RELIGION IS PRIMARILY A LIFE TO BE 
BE LIVED SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


Every Catholic Should Have This Four Volume Series In His Libraryl! . 


LESSONS IN LOGIC 


by 
Most Rev. Turner, S.T.D. 


® The problems of logic are aproached by the route which extended 
experience in the class-room has proved to be the easiest. 


® This text is based on the traditional scholastic theory of knowledge. 
Wherever it touches on philosophical principles, the principles which 


it invokes in justification of the rules of logic are those of scholastic 
psychology and metaphysics. 


8 vo, 1935 impression handsomely bound 
full cloth, 302 pages 


Price: $1.50 
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energy is rightly applied. We see 


8 


ee an enterprise, the results are 


8a 


be many, is a responsibility; to work as many, with unselfish 
vigor and charity, is to fulfill that responsibility. 
When we consider our Catholic schools of today, with their 


nowadays mean little, The alarming spectacle 
of the swarming millions of Russia, enslaved and oppressed _ _ 

by the energetic and implacable handful at the Kremlin: and _ 
of other captive nations, tyrannized over by alien dictatorship, _ 
ought to convince us that even the vast numbers of Catholics, ’ x 
whose potential energy is so immense, can do comparatively a: 
little unless that energy is activated through cooperation. To ; - 

ther hundreds ¢ 

blic universities, 

must double ¢ 

of loyalty and 

se. of the responsibility such i: 

paint a war-wounded veteran's house. Each had his own | % 
ladder, his brush and his can of white paint. In three minutes, mS 
by the watch, they painted the whole house adequately. No = 
one had to move from his own place, but only to cover his ee 
own little area. Thus they did more than any one of them tC 
would have been able to do, working in 540 minutes, indi- es 
vidually. A similar accomplishment was witnessed by a large Res 
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bulldozers, assembled on a run-down washed-out farm, and in 


means to direct the attention of the students to their responsi- 
bilities in the lay apostolate, and to inspire them to fulfill those 
responsibilities. It has frequently been said that the average 
good Catholic man and woman grow up and die without even 


one day terraced, fertilized, sowed, and renovated it, a task 
which would have taken a man at least six months to perform. 

| We may remember the experiment of our childhood, when 8 
| or 10 people, each using a single finger, lifted a heavy man 
from the ground with ease. So co-ordination, and cooperation 
multiply the efficacy of the individual. 

and the opportunity are both inspirihg in the 
| & This is not only one of the freest countries on 
| nitiative and effort—it is also the richest, the most 
people are still full of vigor and capacity. 
the midst of the greatest missionary field in 
ndred million people who have lost touch with 
religion and many of whom have a longing 
h. This is the most important missionary field 
use these hundred million people who are 
s have the fate of the world in their power 
perhaps for centuries, to come. In proportion 
and informed with Catholic principles, 

truth and justice will prevail on earth. ; 

It is probable that this generation of Catholic young people 
will have a unique opportunity of helping to enlighten and 

guide many of this hundred million. By the time the next 
generation is of school-age, the ripeness of the opportunity may 
have passed. Hence, it is of extraordinary importance to seize 
it now. 

It is of first importance to direct the attention of our students, 
especially in the higher classes, but as soon as possible, to 
their responsibility and opportunities, and for this, evidently 
something new is needed. With all their many virtues and 
their notable accomplishments, it is evident that our Catholic 
schools, whatever be the reason, need some further method or 
thinking of spreading the knowledge of the Faith, or helping 
to make conversions. They look on it as out of their line, as 
something of which priests and sisters may well take care. 
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Hence they do nothing practically, to circulate Catholic litera- 


it simply does not occur to them. 

It is true that in our schools quite a number of good works 
are promoted and carried on. A good deal of work is done 
for the missions, mostly the foreign missions. But, considering 
the immense capabilities and possibilities of the students, does 
the work they do represent in any adequate way what can be 

in a time like ours? 

We must realize of course that the time of the students, 


effort, and those who are better off could supply for the neces- 
sarily small contributions of the poor. This practice of moderate 
self-denial for the sake of spreading the Faith would itself 
be an excellent object lesson, an education in zeal. 

The second excellent result of such an apostolate would be 
to train the children in personal interest, and a sense of respon- 
sibility for spreading the Faith. Some time ago we heard a 
description of an Easter ceremony, at which the little tots of 
the congregation contributed their mites to the missions. One 
by one, each with some small coins, clutched in chubby fingers, 
little boys and girls approached the contribution box in front 
of the altar, surrounded by Easter lilies, and dropped the coin 
with an impressive clink. The sum total received was not im- 


ture, or even read it. They never speak of religious subjects, i . 
expect very much from each individual student. But there i. 
is, that if each one does a little, their number is so great that F a: 
the sum total will be imposing. Thus, to take a concrete ex- | _ 
ample, if two million Catholic students should each one con- _ 
tribute a penny a month for ten months, the sum total at this -_ . 
rate would be two hundred thousand dollars. For this amount _ 
they could purchase a hundred million leaflets of the Leafleteer ai 
series, published by the Vista Maria Press, at 10 W. 17th Street, _— 
New York or one leaflet for every non-Churchgoer in America. I - 
If they were to give five cents a month, they could purchase mm 3. 
five hundred million such leaflets, at the rate of a penny for _ 
five leaflets. Even the poorest child would hardly feel this : ; 
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posing, but those little ones never forgot that time when they 
contributed to the missions. As their age and ability increased, 
their contributions grew. They had acquired at an early and 
impressionable age an awareness of their duty and opportunity 
to help the missions. 

It is well known that Blanche, the mother of St. Louis, used 
to give him the task of helping the poor with his own hands 
when he was still a little lad. This gesture of compassion 
etched itself into his soul, and when he was the mighty king of 
France, he loved and helped the poor. A similar practice helped 
to train other men and women, afterwards famous for their 
charity. 

Are we too neglectful of the immense influence of the child 
on the man or woman? Our school children are the objects 


return. tend to unselfish generosity and interest in 
others, a wis help the work of the Church? Is not some 
additional education needed in thoughtfulness for others, shar- 
ing with others? Should not the thoughts of the students be 
directed now and then towards sharing the Faith with those 
outside the Church, helping the underprivileged, relieving the 
necessities of those who have so much less than ourselves? 

All this is not said by way of criticism, nor from a lack of 
appreciation of the excellence and the achievements of our 
schools as they are. It is meant to point to a further need, 
which the times urge on us, for more active apostles, more 
men and women who are interested in the spread of the Church 
and her defense against her enemies. If it is objected that 
there are too many outside interests now appealing for the 
time and money of the school children, does not this objection 
come in part from the theory that school is a place primarily to 
help the students pass examinations? They must do that of 
course, but they must also be trained for life, and that training 
is surely just as important as the acquiring of a certain amount 
of information which will lead to graduation or a degree. 

Even from the viewpoint of the interests of the students them-. 
selves, a generous, active, helpful character, a mind aware of 
the needs of others, and a heart that responds to them, are at 


of much solicitude and loving care. They receive everything 
7 we can give them and are asked for comparatively little in 
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least of equal importance with academic success. From the 
viewpoint of the Church, they are more important. The men 
and women who leave school with a highly cultivated mind but 
a selfish outlook seldom do much for the Church, or their fel- 
lowmen; and their own life will not be happy, if they are self- 
centered and uncooperative. 

The enemies of the Church are using to the full the principle 
of training to unselfish effort. The unselfishness which they 
require seems to be fanatic self-immolation to the interests of 
humanity as represented in the specious tenets of Marxism. Yet 
the self-sacrifice and efforts that these false theories engender 
are remarkable. If they were applied to a worthy cause, it 
would seem they could make saints and heroes. 

We have frequently observed that the very devotedness of 
Catholic teachers may sometimes tend to the disadvantage of 
the pupils. To do too much for the pupil, to make his life too 
easy, to ask too little from him—or her—in the way of willing 
self-sacrifice, tends to make the object of such solicitude self- 
centered and self-indulgent. 

We have frequently recalled in this connection the startling 
change we found in the atmosphere of the classroom when we 
graduated from college and took up the study of Law. At col- 
lege, the professors were kind, encouraging and helpful. They 
took a personal interest in each student, and sacrificed them- 
selves for his welfare. When one studied, and got a good note, 


he felt that he was pleasing and consoling his professor. Then — 
came graduation and a plunge into the very different atmos- a 
phere of the secular Law School. There, the professors gave 1 re 
off, in formal lectures, the principles necessary to understand H oC 
and practice the law: but with a manner that clearly indicated - 
that each student was supposed to look out for himself. Very a 
littie attention was paid, even to attendance at lectures, and sees 
when there was a quiz some men left hastily just before their ie 
alphabetical place arrived, to the appreciative laughter of the mer. 
rest of their classmates. But the examinations were terrific and a 
if anyone fell below the required 66%4, he disappeared, and was aa 
never heard of again. The consequence was that those who a 
wished to make good studied furiously, and acquired a sense es 
of responsibility for their own education. ao 
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Such a difference would no doubt be noticed between many 
undergraduate schools and and a professional school. But it ac- 
centuated the different methods in these institutions. Life is much 
more like the professional school than the undergraduate one. 
To put these principles into practice in the midst of the already 
heavily loaded curriculum and existing student activity is of 
course difficult. But it would seem to be worthwhile, delib- 
erately to train the students while we have them in hand, in 
unselfishness, in the apostolic spirit, and interest in spreading 
the Faith. After they have left school, it will be too late. 


Christ A Friend Who Both Asks and Gives 


Christ in History shows finally that He is that utter friend 
who loves not only to give, but enough to ask. Upon the Cross 
He gives, and He needs. He asks His friends for water, while 
giving them His blood. Mscr. Roserr H. Benson. 


God often visits us, but most of the time we are not at home. 
Rev. J. Roux. 


Pessimism is at best an emotional half-holiday; joy is the 
uproarious laughter by which all things live. G. K. Cuesrerton. 


Benson’s Rules For Dealing With People 
My whole principle in dealing with people of every kind is 
to make the best of them, and deliberately to ignore their 
deficiencies as much as possible. I find it so much easier and 
more “natural” to do the opposite of this and to dwell on their 
faults, that I am obliged, for the sake of charity, to make this 
tule. Mscr. Rosert H. Benson. 
However troubled a situation may be, or however near it 
may seem to disaster and despair, we must always keep our 
heads up and retain a stout heart. Discouragement never 
created energy, and only energy can prepare triumph. 
_ Marshal Foch in his War Lessons asks who is the victor in 
armed conflicts. He answers, “The strongest will, which makes 
the lesser flinch.” CanpmvalL MERCIER. 
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Integration 
Il—How It Works 
by Sister Borromeo 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS SERIES as the cor- 
relating medium, our totally Christo-centric program was under 
way. The next step was to find the “right” texts for the other 
subjects. English and the Social Studies were the first to be 
replaced. We selected THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
LITERATURE SERIES as the English text. By correlation 
with religion units, by the use of core books (which will be 
treated more fully later), and by collateral reading, we tried 
to round out the English course. 


We decided on THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES for our texts in World History, Civics and American 
History. These subjects too, integrate with the religion course; 
enriched with the encyclicals and collateral reading, the social 
studies have as objectives the forming of Christians who will 
be able to analyze problems, national and international, cor- 
rectly in the spirit of Christ, Christians who will know what 
stand to take on these problems and who will have the courage | 
to uphold their ideals. 


We have not discarded Latin nor do we intend to do so. 
We feel that a Catholic school has every reason for retaining 
Latin in the curriculum as a means of learning the language of 
the Church. We have changed our course to fit in with the 
Christian program. LINGUA NOSTRA by Vasey-Sullivan has 
been adopted as the text best suited to our purpose which is 
to teach the students Church Latin, to appreciate the liturgy, 
to participate intelligently in the Mass, to enable them to have 
a Latin Missal as a possession for life. 
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As far as we know there is no Catholic text for the home- 
making course. The text we use is good, as far as it goes, and 
we shall continue with it until a better one appears. The teacher 
uses it judiciously, supplements with pamphlets and books, and 
looks hopefully to the future. In sciences too (with the excep- 
tion of biology) the teacher must adjust the text to the program. 


Naturally, in this matter of texts we did not make a clean 
sweep all at once. These changes were gradual and carefully 
considered. Further changes will be made when and as the 
need arises. 


It is surprising to discover how flexible textbooks can be 
when used with an integrating plan in mind. We found this 
out as we settled down to build on our blueprint, as we began 
to concretize our dream. The whole faculty were involved in 
this work, planning together, seeing what interrelation was pos- 
sible and profitable, acquainting themselves with the content 
of other subjects, arranging units of study. 


Our curriculum as it stood lent itself well to integration. Per- 
haps it would be well to remark here that an integrating cur- 
riculum does not mean that all units on the same topic must 
necessarily be treated at the same time. If that can be done, 
it is a good procedure, but a forced coordination is not effective. 
The main idea is that all units of study, every lesson, in fact, 
must have a direct bearing on the great objective of the school. 
The curriculum must produce integrating personalities; the pro- 
gram. must be integrating in a dynamic sense. 


The following skeleton chart gives an idea of how the units 
of study are linked. Instead of linking individual units, how- 
ever, we are here indicating the coordination of subjects. The 
basic courses are interrelated so as to form a total program— 
complete, general, practical Christo-centric education. 


“Christlike in mind through Faith and Knowledge” 


“Christlike women facing tomorrow, preparing to bring Christ inte the world in which they live” 


The chart itself tells only what subjects are interrelated and 
correlated; it does not tell how it is done. The necessary steps 
that will have to be taken in order to accomplish integration 
are a knowledge of the total program; a knowledge of the con- 
tent of the subjects to be correlated and also of the sequence 
of the units of study. 


spirit through respect for oneself as a temple of the Holy Spirit 


FRESHMAN 


Sophomore 
in every-day living through deeper understending 


Body of Christ” 


we ny 
~ 


~ 


U.8 History 
a 
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“Christlike in character and 

of the Divine Model" ae 

nglish ligion Civics Geametry 

"“Christlike in 
sat respect for othirs as of the 

Glee Club 
Orchestre 
Senior 
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The following notes from the freshman English teacher will 
show in some detail how we are trying to make our program 
an integrating force. 

“To begin with, religion and English correlate in their cen- 
tral theme. According to the religion text, man is searching 
for happiness. He comes closer to that goal by becoming more 
and more Christlike. Freshman religion aims at making him 
Christlike through faith and knowledge. English too, asks the 
student to make use of his gifts of faith and reason in consider- 
ing the truths it presents clothed in the beauty of literature. 
And its purpose? The same as Msgr. Elwell states for religion: 
that knowing the truth he may believe; believing, he may have 
reason to hope for eternal happiness, and believing and hoping 
he may love, that is, do the will of God in all things. 

“The English course takes ‘Adventure’ as its first unit and 
explains it as the joy that results from daring to use our powers 
to serve God. Religion begins with the great adventure of dar- 
ing to love God and presents such outstanding lovers as St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Clare, and the Little Flower. Literature 
offers PRINCESS POVERTY, the biography of St. Francis and 
St. Clare, as its core book for adventure. Through the medium 
of both religion and literature the students arrive at the truth 
that sacrifice and service are tests of true love. ‘If you possess 


need only review and apply the ideas to their literary selections. 
“God's creation as studied in religion makes a perfect back- 


ground for the third unit of English, descriptive 


draws religion and literature together in the latter unit, 
time with his ‘Canticle of the Sun.’ 

“Our fourth unit in English shows man seeking to achieve 
great things. To achieve anything, man needs grace. Religion 
explains what grace is and how man obtains it; literature shows 
grace working in the lives of men. With God’s free 


God, you possess everything,’ says the dying Francis to his 
Brothers. “Only God can make us happy’ is the introductory 
thought of the religion text. 

“The second unit of English treats of man’s desire for hap- 
piness. Since pages are devoted to an explanation of happi- 
ness as an introduction to the religion text, the English class 

writing, as 
well as for lyric poetry taken in the last unit. St. Francis again 
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grace comes the responsibility of cooperation or work on our 
part. Hence, the equation which forms the theme for unit four 
in English is GRACE + WORK = ACHIEVEMENT. The 
core book, LARGER THAN THE SKY, shcews the marvelous 


“With grace we began a consideration of the Mystical Body. 
The “Merchant of Venice’ is studied in the light of this doctrine. 


“The closing unit attacks the problem of suffering which in 
religion is handled under the topic Divine Providence. The 
core book, THE HAPPINESS OF FATHER HAPPE, studied 
in unit two, has prepared this subject. It is reiterated here to 


make certain that students leaving the freshman year know the 
meaning and value of suffering. 

“I do not mean to imply that religion and English are the 
only two subjects which correlate; they just happen to be the 
two most closely related. The analysis of thought work in Eng- 


| 

| 4 
results grace and work can achieve. It is also an excellent : " 
exemplification of the virtues of charity and fortitude studied ae 
in freshman religion. To make this unit practical we not only — 
study the achievement of others through biographies, but we = 
also attempt an inventory of our own achievements through ae 
autobiographies. 
Justice, the social virtue, receives extensive treatment as do i 
charity and mercy. The injustice of race prejudice is faced =e 
squarely. Justice, in the guise of affability, takes over the oe. 
lish, beginning in unit one and continuing throughout the year, a 
makes use of every other subject. To make students realize oes 
the relationship of clear, critice] thinking to all subjects we a 
use projects such as these: To find out if a student understands fe 
a selection when she reads it, paragraphs are chosen from yt 
religion, history, or Latin texts. The student is given’ a few Hag 
minutes to read the paragraph and to answer several questions Shae 
about it. Outlining, taught in history, is consistently used in an 
English, short paragraphs of varying subject matter being given ae 
for outlining. For analysis of sentences as to meaning, con- 
subjects and students begin to see that critical thinking is = 
ing. In analysis of thought even algebra comes into play. a 
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Nothing is more valuable for training in thought than trans- 
lating words into algebraic expressions. 

“A quick resume of the many instances of integration and 
correlation of subjects in the freshman program includes the 
following: 
HISTORY—All of history is based on the Mystical Body. 
When man and his achievements form the topic for English, 
history steps up with examples of men who either have rec- 
ognized or have failed to recognize that they were part of the 
Mystical Body and that all fellow men were at the least, 
potential members. 

LATIN—Vocabulary often links English and Latin; in gram- 
mar too, Latin and English work hand in hand. Latin is the 
language of the Church; many of the men studied in connection 
with Latin appear in history, music and English. 
.MUSIC—Some of the great men of music were also great 
men of the Church. These men form the subject for reference 
research in the library unit of English. Unit three of music 
introduces the troubadours just in time to coincide with de- 
scriptive writing of self-expression of wonder at God's creation. 
THE JESTER’S PRAYER, one of the books for collateral read- 


An idea of how the wealth of material in the second volume 
of the religion text lends itself to correlation with other sub- 
jects of that year can be gleaned from the following. A study 

Fourth Commandment is very closely connected with the 
units in Civics on Civil and Ecclesiastical Law. Topics such 
as these: “How the good Christian submits to civil authority,” 
“Duties of citizens,” “Christian Leadership in important fields,” 
have direct correlation with Civics. 

The pictures and illustrations in both the first and second 
year books are studied in the Art Appreciation class. As in the 
case of Freshman English there are endless possibilities of cor- 
relating religion with the short story and biography units; the 
study of grace and the supernatural life is a splendid back- 
ground for appreciation of Catholic novels. 


ing in English, speaking of the troubadours says, “If people 
would sing more, they would sin less.” This book also gives 
the organization and code of troubadours.” 
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An example of correlation with religion in the third year is 
the work on the Sixth and Ninth Commandments which is 
the natural follow-up on the woik of the Holy Ghost in personal 
life. In the homemaking class the instruction given, with ex- 
planation from the biological aspect together with consideration 
of the serious social consequences resulting from violation of 
these Commandments, perfectly supplements the supernatural 
and moral aspects of the question given in the religion classes. 
In both cases the facts of life are approached realistically but 
reverently. 

Homemaking correlates naturally with religion in the units 
on health, food, care of the body, etc. Adolescents may argue 
in favor of their peculiar diets and their endless activity, but 
they find it difficult to put a good defense against the Fifth 
Commandment. 

The detailed study of the Mystical Body given in the third 
year text can form the background for the juniors’ introduction 
to commercial subjects. Too, it can help the teacher make the 
students more conscious of their Christopher obligations in the 
business world. 

The knowledge gained in the homemaking class has a perfect 
carry-over in the study of marriage in the senior year of religion. 
The choice of a state of life is treated at length in senior religion. 
An entire unit is devoted to the Blessed Mother. OUR LAND 
AND OUR LADY, read in connection with United States His- 
tory, correlates perfectly with the dogmatic Maryology of the 
religion class. 


At this point it may be well to say that informality in. religion 
classes does much to make the teaching of this subject:a high- 
light for both teacher and student. Students who thought they 
knew all there was to know about religion (“We've had religion 
for eight years!”) find their ideas quickly changed: when the 
teacher walks into the classroom and announces, “I’m an atheist, 
and there isn’t anyone here who can make me believe in a 
God!” Religion becomes the vital reality that it is and stu- 
dents learn to think and to argue intelligently when guided by 
a teacher who knows the objections and who is not afraid to 
depart from the traditional presentation of religion. 
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Among the other subjects which complement each other spe- 
cial mention should be made of Music, Art, and Homemaking. 
All three give necessary information for family living. 

One of the important outcomes of the Music course is an 
appreciation of good music, its use in the home for recreational 
purposes. Art in the second year is certainly linked very inti- 
mately with the problems of the home. One six-week period 
is given to dress and costume; another six-week period is de- 
voted to planning a livable home. Both units are taken quite 
in detail; they are practical and well suited to the needs of the 
girl. 

The Homemaking course is one of the most important in the 
curriculum. The objectives may be listed as follows: 


1. To encourage the girl to share in the responsibilities of the 
home, thus enabling her to assume her own future respon- 
sibilities with more ease. 

2. To arouse a truer realization of the dignity of woman and 
the beauty of motherhood. 

8. To give a greater appreciation of the family, the basis of 
society and the cradle of the Church. 


These objectives show the practicality and the importance of 
homemaking. Through this course the girl is given a thoroughly 
Christian approach to the problem of home and family. 

An important feature of our integrated program is the use 
of core books. As we understand it, a core book is one which 
forms the center of discussion of an entire class after every 
member of the class has read it, one which will be like the hub 
of a wheel, from which ideas will spread out and lead to inter- 
est in other books dealing with the same aspect or other aspects 
of the same theme. The advantage of the core book lies in the 
common background on which to start discussion. Book reports 
presented to a class limp because they are merely reports. How 
can they be meaningful and action-producing if only one or 
several have read the book? If everyone has read it, class 
participation on the part of every student is possible. The dis- 
cussion has a personal element and application for each student. 
At the present time we are using core books in English, 
Religion, Homemaking, Civics, and United States History. We 
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hope to extend the use of these books to include all other sub- 
jects. The financial outlay at first is rather heavy, but the results 
are worth the expenditure. Every faculty members becomes 
familiar with the core books so that she will be ready to discuss 
parts of the book as they fit into her program. 

Core books are selected primarily for their potentiality to 
make Christian principles a concrete reality in the characters 
they depict. Their selection is also determined by the objec- 
tives and the theme of each year of the four year program. By 
means of them we hope to intensify and deepen the students’ 
spiritual perception and to translate the truths they learn into 
actual living. 

In actual living our students are going to be confronted with 
definite problems, Hence we look for the book which will be 
the best aid, a flesh and blood example of a vital problem. Its 
selection must depend upon the reading ability and intelligence 
of even slow students when they are aided by the teacher. We 


place the reading and discussion of the book into the grade a 
whose central theme will most closely touch the problem, and a 
then into the subject class within that grade which can most a 
There is no fixed method in the use of core books; however, ee 
the following procedure has been successfully tried. The book ee 
is assigned to be read by a given date. A certain phase or =e 
certain ideas of the book are singled out for discussion. The aon 
teacher usually divides the class into groups of five or six. If aoe 
the school has movable desks this grouping is very convenient i as 
from a physical standpoint. The advantage of dividing the - 
students into groups is apparent; everyone feels herself an active ba 
part of the group and has something to offer. Even those who a 
would feel reluctant to express an opinion or reaction in a Bick 
larger group do not hesitate in a smaller circle. ae 
Following the sectional discussion are open forums in which - 
times these discussions continue for three or four days depend- pe 
ing upon the number of problems presented and the meatiness i oe 
of the book a 
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In the freshman year we have introduced the following core 
books: THE HAPPINESS OF FATHER HAPPE, LARGER 
THAN THE SKY, PRINCESS POVERTY, ROSES FOR 
MEXICO, THE OUTLAWS OF RAVENHURST. We are still 
looking for core books to be used in World History. There 
are core books for each year and their number will increase as 
our program expands. Brother George Shuster’s 4SIGHT IN 
FOCUS gives excellent ideas on the use of core books in the 
freshman year. 

This view of our curriculum would not be complete without 
a word about the organ of the integrated program, our school 
paper. Its very name, “THE FOCUS” is expressive of its work. 
“Our lives are the focal point at which Calvary’s rays converge. 
... We must bring the glass of our lives within the radius 
of the Light. Christ must be focused on all we do,” so ran 
the lead editorial for the first issue of THE FOCUS. Instead 
of the adolescent trivia usually associated with high school jour- 
nalism, there is thoughtful, mature writing and there is a pride 
on the part of the student staff and student subscribers when- 
ever “THE FOCUS is out!” 

THE FOCUS has had its second birthday. That does not 
mean that until two years ago we were without a school paper. 
But journalism along with the other subjects underwent re- 
vision. We felt we had an obligation to dedicate our paper 
as completely as possible to the cause of Catholic journalism. 
It is more difficult to produce a mature student paper; endless 
patience on the part of the teacher and perseverance on the 
part of the aspiring journalist are needed to see both through 
the early red-pencil days. But there is a feeling of real achieve- 
ment as each issue is “put to bed.” 

It would take much more than the limits of this essay to 
show how the integrating idea is carried through the entire 
program. As stated before, integration is a dynamic process; 
it can never be static. Once one starts to work on the idea of 
integrating the curriculum the possibilities are almost limitless. 
It is a fertile field to cultivate; its harvest can be tremendous. 
But it is not to be reaped in one season. Much time and great 
effort must be poured into the work. It is a giving that repays 
itself. 


ve 


An Appraisal of Certain Teacher 
Traits By Representative 
High School Students 


by Crame C. Inwin anp James R. Inwin 


one that has long been the subject of experimentation. 

Many studies ranging from doctoral dissertations to word judg- 
ments on the part of students as to the value of teaching and 
teachers have been conducted during the past several years. 

The journals in the field of research in education have long 
published such appraisal studies in an effort to guide teachers 
toward achieving that elusive quality of “success” in theic edu- 
cational efforts. Each contribution to the field has been of 
value, among other reasons, to the degree in which it has been 
accepted by teachers as a true criterion of the worth of their 
individual teaching efforts. 

Of all the criteria, however, whereby the teacher may judge 
the results of his or her relationship to the student perhaps 
none is more important than the individual judgments of the 
worth of that teacher, not once but many times during even 
the course of a single contact. Many times the student may 
not give voice to his or her evaluation but the judgment has 
been made, however, and usually in the form of either verbali- 
zations to fellow students at the time or after the particular- 
teacher-pupil interaction has taken place. 

What teacher, for example, has not heard such statements 
made by pupils as the following: “Gee, Miss Brown is a swell 
teacher.” “Sister Mary’s classes are certainly interesting.” 
“Don’t ever take Miss Young for a class, she’s too hard.” “I'd 
like to take Mr. White for another class because he’s so easy!” 

The foregoing are but a few of the hundreds of statements 
that are made daily in a school by pupils when discussing their 
reactions to teachers. Sometimes the remarks are highly favor- 
able, again, they may be derogatory or simply neutral, that is, 
the students are undecided about the worth of the teacher. 
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These word value judgments may be of the teacher personally 
or they may be of the managerial ability of the teacher in the 
actual conduct of the class. They may cover personality traits 
or they may cover relatively abstract items in the teaching 
process. Whatever they mention specifically, these student 
judgments determine to a large extent the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship in a given situation. 

When pressed for an explanation of some of the words that 
they apply to teachers, however, students are apt to waver a 
bit. They sometimes find it hard to explain just exactly what 
they do mean by the words that they have applied to the 
particular teacher on whom they have passed judgment. This 
may be due to the fact that they are afraid to explain them- 
selves for fear of reprisals in the form of poor marks or it may 
be that students tend to use words without being too careful 
of their meaning. Whatever the reasons, and they vary widely 
among individuals, the fact remains that students do pass judg- 
ments on the worth of teachers, they verbalize these judgments 
and these judgments do have a definite meaning to them. 
Therefore, in an attempt to determine what a group of rep- 
resentative high school students in modern American high 
schools thought about certain teacher traits, the authors de- 
cided to conduct a study to see just what language high school 
students were using in appraising teachers and, further, to 
determine just exactly what these words meant in the students’ 
own language. 

The authors are both English teachers at two Detroit high 
schools, namely, Our Lady of Mercy High School, conducted 
by the Religious Sisters of Mercy and Northwestern High School, 
a public school conducted by the Board of Education of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

With two student bodies of typical American high school 
boys and girls to draw from it was felt that there was no need 
to go outside of these two respective schools in order to con- 
duct the proposed study. Inasmuch as both experimenters had 
day-to-day contact with several hundred students as well as 
approximately one hundred faculty members in both schools, 
there would be ample opportunity to sample student opinion 
of teacher traits and arrive at valid conclusions. 
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Furthermore, since Our Lady of Mercy High School is an 


of teacher traits on the basis of reactions from two different 

of students. This would also provide an opportunity to 
see how students in a co-educational institution verbalized in — 
egard to a faculty composed of both men and women with the 
opinions of an all-girl student body judging the all-women fac- 
ulty at Mercy High School. 

Therefore, before explaining the method of procedure and 
results obtained in the study a brief description of the students 
and the schools attended will be in order. 

Our Lady of Mercy High School is a new building that was 
erected in 1945 on the corner of Southfield and Curtis Avenues 
in a new residential section of northwest Detroit. 

It has a student body of 400 girls and is conducted under the 


a 
all-girl parochial school and Northwestern High School is a large - = 
metropolitan school with boys and girls comprising the student - 
body there would be opportunities to compare student opinion as 
auspices of the Detroit Province, Religious Sisters of Mercy. ms. 
The girls are primarily second generation Americans, white of oe 
Irish, English, Scotch, Italian and Polish descent. They come oe 
mainly from middle class homes with a large percentage of ae 
their fathers being professional people such as doctors, lawyers, a 
teachers and other allied professions with average incomes be- —— 
tween $2,500 to $5,000 a year. oe 
The school covers grades 9 through 12 with the majority of — 
the students following a college preparatory curriculum, In mae 
general, it may be stated that the student body is a highly aos 
select one truly representative of the better elements in Ameri- a 
Northwestern High School, on the other hand, is a large er 
metropolitan secondary school in Detroit located at the inter- ‘eae 
vard and Grand River Avenue. ee 
It has a student body of approximately 2,000 students, both ae 
boys and girls of white, Negro and some Oriental racial stock. ee 
It is an old high school having been built in the period from eS 
1912 to 1914. 
The Northwestern students range in age from 13 to 19 years Mea 
in age and are distributed from the 10th to the 12th grade. he 
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Their parents are employed in occupations ranging from pro- 
fessional workers, managers and officials through the whole 
range of skilled and semi-skilled workers to common laborers. 
About ten per cent of the parents are on the welfare rolls of 
the city. 

The Northwestern student body is approximately sixty per 
cent white and forty per cent colored. This explanation is neces- 
sary only to explain some of the words that will appear in the 
study which apparently have their origins in the Negro dialects 
of the South as transplanted northward to Michigan. This fact 
is also mentioned because the attitudes of the white and Negro 
pupils vary somewhat in the matter of teachers who may be 
guilty of racial discrimination. 

In general, the student bodies of both schools are typical of 
the average American high school boy or girl and they have 
definite likes and dislikes as to the traits they find in their 
teachers. They are basically a well-adjusted group of indi- 
viduals and are capable of relatively mature judgments in re- 
gard to their respective faculties. 


In this investigation a survey of student opinion on teachers 
was employed. A total of 300 Northwestern students and 115 
Mercy students participated in the survey. The Northwestern 
students included a total of fifty-five twelfth graders; 115 stu- 
dents in the eleventh grade; 130 students in the tenth grade. 
For purposes of comparisons a total of 115 students in the 
eleventh grade at Mercy High were also surveyed. Thus, a 
grand total of 415 students were taken as a fair sampling of 
current student thought. 


The survey was conducted in the English class inasmuch as 
every student in the school was enrolled in a language class 
and all of the schools’ student stratification would be reached. 
Each student was asked to indicate on an unsigned sheet of 
paper in column form those words that he or she applied 
to good and bad teachers. In addition to listing the words used 
to describe teacher traits the students were asked to carefully 
list in a second column exactly what the words as written 
actually meant to them. Through such an explanation of the 


particular word applied to a specific teaching trait it would 
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to judge exactly what they meant by such a de- 


In addition to anonymous responses the students were in- 
structed not to put any teachers’ names on the paper so that 
teachers in general would be considered and not any particular 
person, whether that teacher be a favorite or a student's “pet- 


The students were also instructed to list both positive and 


what to avoid so as to improve instructional quality. 

After the survey had been taken and the results tabulated it 

was found that there was a great deal of duplicatica in terms 

of the word value judgments used by students. Many of the 
used 


words by students in the public schools were also used 
by those in the parochial schools but there was some variety 
in terms of what the words meant. 


I contains a list of the positive traits and the explana- 


Order of Positive Word Value Judgments and lanations by 
115 Eleventh Grade Students at Mercy Hien School 


Word Explanation 
1. Friendly A teacher who is friendly with students 
both in and out of class; treats students 
like human beings; takes a personal in- 
terest in each student;. understands 
pupils; a helping friend; always pleasant 
making students enjoy the class, 
2. Considerate A teacher who is understanding and in- 
terested in each and every ent 
3. Fair Gives each student fair treatment and 
shows no favoritism or has no “pets” 


be possibl 
scription in terms of word value judgments. _ 
peeve”. 
negative traits they observed in teachers so that a picture of ings 
the good and the poor teacher might be obtained. The re- Pa 
searchers felt that it was necessary to know what to strive for 7) 
in being a good teacher in students’ opinions as well as to know i 
Table 
tions of the same in the order in which the Mercy High School aes 
students listed them in this survey. Inasmuch as several hun- — 
dred word value judgments were made by the 115 students it os 
has been deemed advisable to list only the ten most important aan 
mentioned in order to limit the amount of reporting necessary Gi Be 
TABLE 1 
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4. Understanding A teacher who realizes that a student is 
a human being and understands her 
problems 

5. Interested A teacher who is genuinely interested in 
her work and her school and who makes 
her classes alive and interesting 


6. Patient Helps a student at all times and gives 
them a break 

7. Sense of humor A teacher who has a sense of humor 

8. Intelligent A teacher with brains who knows what 


she is talking about and who can put 
material across to students 


9. Neat Careful in manners of dress at all times 
10. Hard A teacher who requires that all work be 
done on time 


TABLE II 


Order of Negative Word Value Judgments and Explanations by 
115 Eleventh Grade Students at Mercy High School 


Word Explanation 

1. Hard A teacher who gives an excessive amount of 
homework, and demands long recitations 

2. Crabby A teacher that picks on students; won't 
a. talking in class; fusses; yells and 

ou 

4. Mean A teacher who embarrasses students in 
front of class 

pu 

6. Prejudiced Has favorites or “pets” in the class 

7. Boring Loose and slip-shod in her work with dull, 
uninteresting, monotonous classes 


8. Disorganized A teacher who doesn’t plan the class work 
properly so that the students are always 
confused and the class is disorderly 


9. Unfair Marks according to what she thinks of you 
instead of your work 
10. Nervous A teacher who is always in a bad temper 


In analyzing the positive traits listed by the girls at Our Lady 
of Mercy High School it appears that they are most concerned 
with teachers who exhibit good qualities of handling human rela- 
tions and who show ability in managing the ordinary mechanics 
of the classroom. 

These students do not seem to concerned with a teacher's 
physical characteristics or appearance and while they mention 
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these they rate them much lower than the ability on the part 
of the teacher to handle them as human beings and to be busi- 
ness like in the conduct of the classroom. 

On the negative side the Mercy girls seem to be primarily 
concerned with a teacher who seems to load them with home- 
work and they object to those teachers who are impatient, 
nervous and who show “pets” or favorites in the classroom. 


TABLE II 


Order of Positive Word Value Judgments and Explanations by 
300 Tenth, Eleventh and Twelfth Grade Students 
at Northwestern High School 


Word Explanation 
1. Easy A teacher who gives none, very little or 
a moderate amount of homework 
students inside outside class and who 


understands each student and his or her 
problems 

terested in all students and their work 
and treats them like human beings 


4. Fair One that is willing to hear both sides of 
a story and give student a break 

5. Swell A teacher who is friendly and under- 
standing 

6. Smart Know what they are talking about 

7. Poised Always have themselves under control 


and don’t show their emotions 


8. Sense of humor A teacher who is always smiling and tell- 
ing jokes in class 


9. Intelligent One who is pared in advance 
siders students’ opinions as having value 
10. Hard Makes students work hard by 


getting 
work in on time but does not give un- 
and explains 


reasonable assignments 
work 


TABLE IV 


Order of Negative Word Value J and Explanations 
by Tenth, Eleventh and elfth Grade 
Students at Northwestern High School 


Word Explanation 
1. Awful Doesn’t give students a chance to explain 


the students 


: 
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.. 3. Hard A teacher with no consideration for students 
studen 


5. Prejudiced One that holds a students’ race, color or 
ome nationality against him or her 


6. Unfair - A teacher who picks on pupils and has 
“pets” in class 

7. Beat Same dull routine day after day 

ass 

9. Crabby A teacher who is always mad at the stu- 
ugly; 


10. Slavedriver Works students to death with no considera- 
tion for other classes’ work 

It is apparent that the Northwestern students are primarily 
concerned with being treated as human beings by the teachers 
with whom they come in contact. Next to being treated as 
intelligent human beings they rate the managerial ability in 
the conduct of all affairs relating to the class as being most 
important in teaching. 

Like the Mercy girls they do not rate such factors as per- 
sonal appearance and intelligence as important as the human 
relations ability and managerial success of the classroom teacher. 
Perhaps this is a healthful indication of current high school 
thought, namely, that what is taught and the dignity of the 
human being is more important than a pretty face when it 
comes to teaching. This does not minimize the necessity of a 
teacher having an intelligent mental outlook, a pleasing per- 
sonality and a good physical appearance but it shows the other 
two items to be of greater importance. 

On the negative side the Northwestern students use a great 
many “slang” words such as “creep” and “beat” that will prob- 
ably pass out of existence as speech standards change in the 
next few years. Such expressions as the two mentioned are 
currently popular in certain groups of American adolescent so- 
ciety but in a few years will be as extinct as “23-skidoo.” They 
do serve, however, to give an idea of the type of colloquial 
speech now prevalent in America. 

A careful study of the responses of these 415 high school 
students will indicate to the classroom teacher or to any person 
interested in present day education certain definite facts. 


i 
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First, it is the prime responsibility of the teacher to provide 
a classroom atmosphere in which human relations are of great 
concern; in which friendliness, understanding, consideration, 
fairness, interest, patience, intelligence and a sense of humor 
are predominant and in which good classroom mechanics are 
in operation. 

It is this second aspect of classroom management that will 
show the teacher that the elimination of administrative, super- 
visory of teaching practices which will prevent good humanics 
will result in a better teaching and learning situation. 

It is further evident that the factors that many teachers 
predicate their teaching practices on such as winning personali- 
ties and methods of dress are not of prime importance to the 
children. These two qualities, while necessarily important, 
will not make a successful teacher. While the “voice with a 
smile” may win on the telephone it is the teacher with a human 
heart and the know-how to practice democratic human relation- 
ships in a well-organized classroom who will be the good 
teacher, if the results of this survey are to be applied. 

Thus, this survey has again demonstrated that teachers are 
subjected to value judgments given verbal expression by their 
students; that, in general, pupil evaluations of teacher traits 
tend to be consistent from school to school; that while the 
words used by pupils in teacher evaluation may vary slightly 
as to the semantic expression of the same, one thing is certain, 


what teacher traits they like and those that they dislike and 
that it will pay every person connected with the education of 
youth to know and heed these word value judgments if better 


teaching is to be the result. 
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Needed: Adequate Health Education 
in Teacher-Training Programs 


by Sister Joun Joseru, O.S.F. 


that in this day and age—when radio and magazine adver- 
tisements are preaching vitamins and health for all—anyone 
should feel that the schools are not doing their part in the uni- 
versal health drive. But a careful study of the health educa- 
tion program as carried out in teacher-training institutions forces 
this conclusion upon a critical observer. 

Oh yes, health is a listed and required subject and a series 
of courses in anatomy, physiology, etc. is offered. But in all too 
many cases the instruction seems to consist in rehashing, with 
very slight amplification, basic material already presented in a 
biology survey or in a cut-and-dried discussion of health prin- 
ciples with few or no suggestions for practical application. As 
a result, the student feels little enthusiasm for the subject since 
she lacks the proper concept of its value to her as a teacher. 

Courses in anatomy and physiology should not be eliminated 
from the health-education program, of course. They are the 
foundation upon which the whole program is built. But they 
should not constitute the student’s entire health education equip- 
ment. Training in this subject should go beyond mere basic 
science courses and be a tool which the teacher can use. It 
should help her meet emergencies calmly and to solve prob- 
lems whose solution would be difficult or impossible without 
it. An adequate health education program should develop in 
the future teacher definite knowledge, attitudes, and skills. 
Specifically, it should enable her to: 


men 


e fa a runny nose and wa eyes may mean - 

thing from a slight cold to polio. — 

4. Recognize the danger signals of malnutrition and nerve 
fatigue in children. 


i 
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5. Advise parents regarding rest and nutrition for children. 


7. Treat a child with an epileptic seizure calmly and intel- 
ligently 


8. Know that sore eyes must never be neglected. 

9. Recognize anbormal skin conditions. 

10. Realize the importance of periodic relaxation and exercise. 

11. Know that children cannot be alert in a stuffy, ill-ventilated 
room. 


12. Realize that apparent dullness and apathy, or extreme 
irritability all too often indicate the ce of physical 
defects which can easily be rem by minor surgical 


measures, dental or optical care. 

13. Realize the necessity of probing into the physical back- 
ground of pupils. 

14. Direct the parents of pupils to various agencies which will 
assist them in remedying defects, and give social psychologi- 
cal, or material assistance. ; 


15. Realize that such “health helps” as purifying, ultra-violet 
lights in a classroom are not ornaments but vital weapons 


in the fight against disease. 
16. Present health principles clearly and intelligently. 
17. Realize that the teacher who — ao herself physically is 


not acting justly toward her 

You may feel that the average teacher will never need such 
knowledge. As a result of a rather wide experience as a pedia- 
trician and a more limited experience as a teacher, I have come 
to the conclusion that anyone who teaches without such training 
in health education is definitely unfair to her pupils. Take, for 
instance, a teacher who does not know just what a runny nose 
and watery eyes may forecast. The neglect to attempt isolation 
of pupils with such slight symptoms may result in a widespread 
epidemic, not of colds only, but one of the acute infectious dis- 
eases. I know personally of two polio epidemics which origi- 
nated with children who had no symptoms beyond those of a 
slight cold until the paralysis appeared. 

Students with no classroom experience in teaching are apt 
to look upon health education as a “stuffy” subject, to be gone 
through as painlessly as possible. An appreciation of its value, 
however, increases in direct proportion to classroom experience. 
Students, after even slight experience in practice teaching have 
asked for advice because they felt that some of their problem 
children were not bad, but sick. And many, many times experi- 
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enced teachers have brought their problems and, after consulta- 
tion, expressed the wish that such information as they then 
received had been incorporated into their training program. 

Most city schools and many county and district schools have 
a doctor and a nurse who make regular visits to the school. 
But between the time of their visits any type of emergency may 
arise to call for immediate and intelligent attention. In out- 
lying districts where visits of a nurse are few and far between 
or entirely lacking, adequate training in health education be- 
comes a must for the teacher. 

In a district which provided neither doctor nor nurse, and 
was far from any health center, the teacher was the court of 
appeal in all emergencies. One day a father came to say his 
boy had a sore throat and seemed very sick. What should he 
do? The teacher told him to give the child a tablespoonful of 
coal-oil and to wrap a rag soaked in it around his throat. The 
nearest store selling oil was thirty miles away. The man drove 
there, bought some, and followed the directions given him. 
The child died a few days later with laryngeal diphtheria. Now 
if that teacher had been adequately trained, she would have 
suspected a serious condition and directed the father to the 
nearest doctor and the child’s life probably could have been 
saved. Such incidents are by no means so uncommon as you 
would think in this day of widespread education. 

An observant teacher, properly trained, can frequently avert 
minor tragedies in the lives of her pupils. An example of such 
a tragedy is the case of a child who, apparently dull and 

ear to year, half-alive physically and men- 

tally, given “social” promotion yearly or bi-yearly, a trial to its 
itself. At last it is fortunate enough to meet a 

teacher schooled in the far-reaching effects of minor physical 
defects, who refers it to some agency for a complete physical 
check-up. Easily remedied defects are discovered and, as a 
result of their correction, the child begins at last to live normally. 

Sometimes minor defects, malnutrition, or nerve fatigue will 
make children definite behavior problems. The case of nine 
year old Joseph illustrates this. When he came to the third 
grade he had a splendid record both in conduct and work, and 
maintained it for some time. But gradually his school work 
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became unsatisfactory and he grew very irritable and quarrel- 
some, finally presenting a real problem. Physically, his teacher 
could see no change but, playing a hunch, she called in his 
older sister for a consultation. 

At first she obtained very little information. The family had 
noticed a change but could not explain it. He had frequent 
fights with neighborhood boys and with his own brothers and 
sisters. But the family had no explanation to offer beyond, 
“Joe’s just getting mean”. The mother was worried but did not 
know what to do. 

Persistent questioning of the sister brought out the follow- 


ina single bed and, besides being crowded, he was 
cold too sleep. More sensitive than the others he 


given, and above all, he lacked proper food and rest. 
With the mother’s permission Joseph was referred to 


find a better job, and provided temporary material aid. 
The first improvement was noticed in Joseph when the family 
moved into more adequate living quarters. He again had a 
decent bed, proper food, and the companionship of his mother. 
As he began to regain a sense of confidence in the security 
of his family, improvement kept pace. By the end of the year 
he was almost himself again. Further reports showed that the 
improvement was permanent. 

Joseph’s case is only one of hundreds that could be cited. 
Sad to say, however, not all cases have such a happy ending. 


ing story. The family had been in comfortable circumstances a 
financially. The depression had brought changes and at length, — 
just before Joseph entered the third grade, they had been forced oa 
to move into a very small house—really a shack—inadequate ee 
to their needs in every way. The mother, an intelligent, well- pe 
educated woman, had to help financially by doing odd jobs of oy 
cleaning and washing. The children were mal-nourished and co 
often too ae 
felt the 

changed conditions more keenly. The poor house hurt his = 
pride, he missed the help and companionship his mother had . 
dealing with such cases. It was found that he needed minor er 
surgery and dental care, but the outstanding factor in the case he 
was lack of good food and proper environment. One agency Po 
secured part-time employment for the mother, helped the father pe 
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Parents are not always cooperative, remedial measures are de- 
layed until permanent damage has been done to both character 
and health, or conditions are so hopelessly bad that measures 
more drastic than those commonly available are needed. But 
in every case the teacher should recognize the possibility of the 
existence of adverse conditions and know how to suggest a 
remedy. After studying such cases one feels that a teacher can 
transform the small wriggling bits of humanity that are her 
pupils into well-balanced citizens only by supervising their 
physical and spiritual growth as well as their mental growth. 
Obviously, she cannot do this unless she herself understands 
the principles which influence and develop such growth. 


And how can the teacher obtain the necessary understanding 
of such principles? Many colleges, handicapped by lack of 
funds or dearth of personnel, are unable to offer an adequate 
program in health education. Such schools can, as a rule, 
obtain all the teaching helps they need by applying to the 
proper authorities. One such appeal in the experience of the 
writer was addressed to the Health Education Workshop at a 
State University. Contacts with a wide circle of agencies not 
only willing but anxious to help, was the result. The Red 
Cross, the agency caring for handicapped children, the county 
health board, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, and various social 
agencies all offered to send material and lecturers, to organize 
extra-curricular courses when necessary, and to help in any way 
suggested to map out a program for health education that 
would run through both the regular and summer courses. __ 


For the teacher inadequately trained the American Red 
Cross has splendid courses in Nutrition and First Aid, and sev- 
eral large universities offer very practical extension or corres- 
pondence courses. A summer spent in a Health Education 
Workshop would pay large dividends in service rendered to 
pupils. 

Every teacher, beginner and veteran, Ph.D.’s, and M.A.’s no 
less than B.A.’s, should examine carefully into the structure 
of her health education knowledge. If it is found to be shaky, 
built upon a poor foundation, no time should be lost in strength- 
ening its weak spots. 


ApeguaTe EpucaTion 


If a teacher is to train children to be “health-minded” she 
must not forget the teaching power of a good example. Unless 
she demonstrates in her daily life that she believes in the health 
principles taught, the children will never be brought to a reali- 
zation of the importance of such principles. Let her learn 
health, live health, and she will be able to teach it and pro- 
mote it. 

And finally, unless a teacher is so unfortunate as to be teach- 
ing in a school from which God has been banished she will 
find in her health classes ample opportunities for turning the 
minds of her pupils Godward. The intricate, delicately balanced 
mechanisms which are our bodies and the laws which govern 
their activities could have been devised only by an omnipotent, 
all-wise Intelligence. The thoughtful teacher will find in this 
truth matter for serious reflection. These same bodies are 
temples of the living God”. Surely since He has made them 
such perfect precision instruments and has laid down iu minute 
detail instructions for their care, He expects us to respect them 
and use them in His service, for the promotion of His greater 
honor and glory. 


Cardinal Newman’s Plea For Calmness 


The calmer our hearts, 
the more active our lives. 
The more tranquil we are, 
the more busy. . 
The more resigned, 
the more zealous. 
The more unruffled, 
the more fervent. 


Confession And Psychiatry 
Chesterton remarked that, on its human side, Confession has 
all the merits of psychiatry without its dangers; he saw the 
wisdom underlying the sacramental commonplace to the effect 
that the Sacraments are received humanly, are administered 
humanly, and operate humanly. 
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An Application of the Activities of the United States 
Office of Education to Catholic Education 


by Cuantes A. Farnincron, S.J., M.A. 


The United States Office of Education, as a unit of the 
Federal Security Agency, is officially concerned with all educa- 
tion, private as well as public. This dissertation is a study of 
the activities of this Federal educational organization that are 
directly applicable to Catholic education. 

The study is logically arranged in eight sections correspond- 
ing to the eight divisions of the Office. One chapter describes 
the four divisions that serve education at the different levels. 
Another chapter is concerned with the activities of the four 
horizontal divisions of the Office. 

The final chapter is a statement of the conclusions culled 
from the author's interviews with twenty-two members of the 
professional staff of the Office, his study of their publications, 
and his personal observations of the Office of Education in its 
services for the cause of Catholic education. 


A Study of the Vocational Choices and 
Motives of Certain College Women 


by Dovones A. M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to learn the occupational 
choices of the women students at the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota, and the motives that prompted their choices. 
The questions on occupational choice were so worded as to 
leave the student free to express her vocation or state of life 
in which to carry out the occupation of her choice. 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catho c University of 
America, Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with 
prescribed regulations. 
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There. was evidence of the need for students to seek more 
information about the occupations of their choice. About 46% 
of the cooperating students were thinking of their life work in 
terms of a vocation. 


A Critical Study of the Educational Theories and 
Principles of Michel de Montaigne 
by Reverenp JosepH Hartman, M.A. 


In this investigation there is made a critical analysis and 
evaluation of essays of Montaigne concerning education, namely, 
Of Pedantry, Of the Education of Children, and Of the Affection 
of Fathers for their Children. 

Montaigne is a humanistic realist of the sixteenth century 
who was interested largely in the practical side of learning. 
Although much of his pedagogy is sound and is in harmony 
with modern day methods of instruction, nevertheless his philos- 
ophy of education is fundamentally erroneous. Montaigne 
tended toward skepticism and advocated a relative standard of 
morality. As for religion, he failed to consider it in his educa- 
tional outline. Consequently, he neglected the supernatural, 
man’s fallen nature, grace, and all the consequences of these 
important factors in man’s life. Despite all this Montaigne was, 
externally at least, a practicing Catholic. 


A Comparison of Teaching Chemistry by Means 
of the Periodic Table and the Method 
Characterized by the Unit Plan 
by Stster Many Evermpa Fiynn, O.S.F., M.A. 


This study was made to determine the difference in the re- 
sults obtained by teaching high school chemistry by means of 
the “Periodic Table Method” and the “Unit Method.” Two 
equated groups were used for the experiment. 

The success of the method was determined by a testing pro- 
gram, a questionnaire, and individual pupil reactions in the 
classroom. The responses of the individual pupils to the ques- _ 
tionnaire and the students’ class reactions favor an early intro- _ 
duction of the Periodic Table. i 
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Church State Relations in Education in 
New York 1825-1872 


by Reverenp Epwarp M. Connors, M.A. 


This dissertation traces the history of church-state relations 
in education in New York from 1825, when religious schools in 
New York City were denied public funds for the first time, to 
1872, by which time agitation over Bible-reading in the public 
schools had largely subsided and the lines of the whole con- 
troversy had become clearly defined. The pattern of a clearly 
discernable trend from sectarianism to secularism in public edu- 
cation is viewed in relation to two great controversies, that of 
granting of state funds to religious schools and that of permit- 
ting Bible-reading in the public schools. 

The former controversy occurs almost entirely in New York 
City although some light is cast on it by brief reference to con- 
ditions in up-state schools. Chapter I deals with attempts 
made by the Roman Catholic Benevolent Society and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Free School to secure funds for their schools in 
1831. Chapter II analyzes the political and religious ingredients 
of the great controversy between Bishop John Hughes and the 
Public School Society. Chapter III treats the factors at work 
in the struggle over Bible-reading in New York City and in 
upstate schools. The last chapter attempts to evaluate critically 
the principles involved and to chart clearly the movement from 
- sectarianism to secularism in public education. 


The Feasiblity and Desirability of Co-Education in 
the Practical Arts in the Junior High School 
by Bennanp A. Davis, M.A. 


Since it was learned from inquiry that about 10 per cent of 
the pupils prefer practical arts subjects that the other sex nor- 
mally takes, and since about 50 per cent of the practical arts 
teachers as well as 50 per cent of the principals of the schools 
were in favor of a co-educational plan in the practical arts, the 
writer concluded, on the basis of the questionnaire study, that 
the pupils who so choose should be permitted to take those 
practical arts subjects which the other sex normally takes. 
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Sen. Wagner Papers to be Open to All Scholars, 
Georgetown Official Says at Presentation 


The promise that the complete papers of former Senator 
Robert F. Wagner of New York will soon be open to qualified 
researchers “irrespective of race, creed, color or institutional 
affiliation” was made by the Very Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., 
president of Georgetown .University, when he received the 
papers on behalf of the university. 


Because of his ill health the former Senator did not attend 
the ceremony. The presentation was made by his son, Robert 
F. Wagner, Jr., before a galaxy of prominent persons. 

In accepting the papers Father Guthrie said: “Were I, how- 
ever, to receive this unique and valuable collection for George- 
town alone, it would not reflect the true character of the be- 
quest. I receive it rather, on behalf of all who would seek to 
improve the lot of mankind by a study and application of the 
principles epitomized in the life’s work and philosophy of 
Senator Wagner. 


“It is our desire that the full ard beneficent fruit of these 
documents be made available «© qualified researchers irre- 
spective of race, creed, color or institutional affiliation.” 


The collection includes the private and public papers of the 
former Senator, dating back to his early political career in New 
York State. It includes letters, speeches, memoranda, cartoons, 
films, and recordings. 

Mr. Wagner, who became a convert a few years ago, was 
elected to the United States Senate in 1926 and served there 
until his retirement earlier this year. He championed much of 
the liberal social legislation passed in the ’30's. 


The collection consists of more than 300 standard filing 
cabinets of material, 15 large-size packing cases and the con- 
tents of 40 U.S. mail bags. 
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Universities Throw Weight Against Religion by 
Their ‘Neutrality,’ Educator Says 
American universities “throw their weight against religion 
by disclaiming involvement in religious matters,” Dr. Ernest C. 
Colwell, president of the University of Chicago, asserted in 
Durham, N.C. 

Faculty attitudes “of indifference or carefully controlled neu- 
trality” lead students to conclude that education “is an area 
that does not need religion,” he declared. Carrying this notion 
into the business world, the graduate is “easily persuaded that 
business does not need religion either,” and as a result religion 
“progressively ‘banished from all the important ‘arees "of 
ing,” Dr. Colwell said. 

The Chicago educator spoke at the close of a three-day in- 
augural ceremony at Duke University for Dr. Arthur Hollis 
Edens, newly-installed Duke president. 

“The strange twist which has been given to the separation 
of church and state” is one reason for the non-committal atti- 
tude toward religion, Dr. Colwell declared. 

“What began as a repudiation of one established church sup- 
ported by the state has become a ban upon religion in the 
activities of any state-supported institution,” he said. 

If “tolerance” toward different faiths means elimination of 
religion in education, the state should “seriously consider 
whether tolerance can conceivably be as important to the con- 
tinued existence of the country as religious faith,” he main- 
tained. 

Moreover, he continued, “no religion will tolerate a definition 
of the service of God that merely puts it on a level with the 
indiscriminate accumulation of information.” 

Religion and morals must become “the important and per- 
vasive element in all education and inquiry,” Dr. Colwell said, 
and the university's own confession of faith will be a major 
support in creating faith for students. 


82-Year-Old Jesuit Honored at St. Peter’s 
College as Building Is Named for Him 
Jesuits from the entire East coast of the United States joined 
with the officials of Jersey City in honoring the Rev. James 
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F. McDermott, S.J., when the 82-year-old priest blessed the 
cornerstone of a new building named in his honor at St. Peter’s 
College, Jersey City, N.J. Father McDermott is a former rector 
and president of the college. 

The new building, which will house the library of 80,000 
volumes and contain 21 classrooms as well as the new adminis- 
trative offices, was named “McDermott Hall” in a simple cere- 
mony on the campus. It will open this month. 

“I’m forever telling the old men of 50 and 60 to stop looking 
at the past,” Father McDermott, who is still young at 82, told 
newsmen before the dedication. 

Father McDermott entered the Jesuit Society exactly 58 years 
to the hour prior to the blessing of the building corner stone. 
He was teaching when the Spanish-American war broke out. 
He was forced to close Saint Peter’s in 1918 due to the draft and 
enlistments. He saw the Rev. Joseph S. Dineen, S.J., Director 
of the Jesuit Mission Band, reopen the college along with the 
future president emeritus of Fordham University, the Rev. 
Robert I. Gannon, S.J., in 1980. And he was present when 
World War II forced the men he had taught and raised intel- 
lectually to all but shut down. 

“Full of hope . . . full of faith, he has lived to see the prayer 
of St. Francis work out in his own life,” Father Dineen said. 
“No matter the blows of time, he has returned the stronger. 
He is an instrument of ‘His peace’. He is a man who makes 
ready the way for other Christs.” 

Among those who were present in addition to Mayor John 
V. Kenny, of Jersey City, was the Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., 
former president of the college. 

Others present were the Very Rev. John J. McMahon, S.J., 


Md.; the Very Rev. John J. Long, S.J., president of St. Joseph's 
College in Philadelphia; the Very Rev. James McCarl, rector of 
St. Joseph’s parish in Philadelphia; the Very Rev. John Nash, S.J., 
Prefect of Jesuit colleges; and the Rev. Francis Fallon, S.J., 
dean of LeMoyne College, Syracuse. 


provincial of the New York province of the Society of Jesus; . 

the Revs. Robert Parsons, S.J., Joseph P. Smith, S.J., and John i 

Heyden, S.J., of Georgetown University; the Very Rev. Ferdi- ‘igs 
nand Wheeler, S.J., rector of the Jesuit College at Woodstock, a 
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Carlton Hayes Is Named to Receive Catholic U. 
Cardinal Gibbons Medal 


Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, history professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, former U.S. Ambassador to Spain and distinguished 
as a historian and writer, was selected to receive the Cardinal 
Gibbons Medal, awarded annually by the Alumni Association 
of the Catholic University of America, Andrew P. Maloney, 
association president, announced. 

The presentation was made at the annual alumni reunion in 
Washington, D.C., November 11 to 13. Dr. Hayes was the 
principal speaker at the reunion banquet November 12. 

The Cardinal Gibbons Medal was created to perpetuate the 
memory of the famous prelate who served the Baltimore and 
Washington archdiocese until his death in 1921. It is bestowed 
by the alumni association to a person who has rendered distin- 
guished and meritorous services to the Catholic Church, the 
United States or the Catholic University. The selection of Dr. 
Hayes for the award this year was in recognition of his work 
as a teacher, diplomat, historian and author. 


College Students Sponsor Unity 
Octave Poster Contest 


The National Federation of Catholic College Students is co- 
operating with the Atonement Friars in a $1,200 poster contest 
in connection with the Chair of Unity Octave held annually in 
January across the nation. The Atonement Friars are sponsors 
of this observance, which was formerly known as the Church 
Unity Octave. 

The National Mission Commission, one of 12 commissions in 
the N.F.C.CS., is conducting the contest. This unit has its 
headquarters at the College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati. Students in 215 U.S. Catholic colleges are eligible to 
compete; deadline is December 8. The winning entry will be 
the official Octave poster. 

The judges are Adolph Treidler, one of the foremost com- 
mercial poster artists in the country; Arthur Hawkins, former 
president of the Art Director's Club, New York; Arthur Wil- 
liam Brown, noted magazine illustrator and former president of 
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the Society of Illustrators; the Rev. Vincent Donovan, O.P., a 
leader in the liturgical art movement; and the Very Rev. Eugene 
Figueroa, S.A., vicar general of the Atonement Society. 


_ College Honors Three Women at 50th Jubilee 


Three distinguished Catholic women received honorary de- 
grees at a two-day convocation to celebrate the 50th scholastic 
year of Trinity College, Washington, D.C., November 5 and 6. 

Those who were honored are: Dr. Jane Margueretta Hoey, 
director, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency; Mother Mary Joseph Rogers, 
founder of the Maryknoll Sisters, and Dr. Helen Constance 
White, professor of English at the University of Wisconsin. 

Archbishop Patrick J. O’Boyle of Washington presided at 
the convocation November 5. The address was delivered by 
the Very Rev. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., president of Georgetown 
University. The convocation was preceded by a Solemn Mass 
of Requiem for the College’s founders and benefactors, offered 
by Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., Philos- 
ophy school dean of that university, delivered the sermon. 

On November 6 a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving 
was offered by His Excellency Archbishop Amleto Giovanni 


Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 


Modesty in Dress Movement Among High School 
Students Spreading, Meeting Is Told 


A movement originated in Cincinnati to promote modesty in 
dress among high schools students has spread to several other 
dioceses, it was reported at a meeting in St. Xavier's Commer- 
cial High School. A program to carry out the principles of 
the movement during the current school year was mapped. 

In attendance were representatives and moderators of 18 
Catholic high schools in the Greater Cincinnati area and seven 
from high schools in northern Kentucky. 

The movement is known as the S.D.S. Club (Supply the De- 
mand for a Supply). As a means of promoting modesty in 
dress, members of the club supply manufacturers and retailers 
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with a demand fcr wearnis: apparel which is in conformity with 
Christian standards. The movement also strives to cultivate 
high standards in literature, movies and radio programs. 


Fellowships for United States Graduate Students 
under the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Relations 


The United States Office of Education, in cooperation with 
the Department of State, announces the availability of fellow- 
ships to United States graduate students as provided under the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations. 


Two graduate students are exchanged each year between the 
United States and each of the republics signatory to the Con- 
vention. The participating countries, other than the United 
States, are as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela. During the next. academic year, the following countries 
probably will receive students from the United States: Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Venezuela. 


Qualifications for Fellowships 


Graduate students in the United States should have the fol- 
lowing qualifications before applying for these fellowships: 
United States citizenship, a bachelor’s degree.or its equivalent, 
the initiation or completion of some graduate study, a satis- 
factory knowledge of the language of the country to which the 
student wishes to go, good health, moral character, intellectual 
ability, and a suitable plan of study or a research topic which 
has been approved by the students’ adviser or supervising pro- 
fessor. All other considerations being equal, students under $5 
years of age and veterans will be given preference. Currently 
controversial research projects which would preclude the pos- 
applicant. 


| 


Financial Provisions 

Transportation to and from the receiving country is paid by 
the United States Government. The receiving government pays 
tuition and a monthly maintenance allowance. In some cases a 
small sum is allotted for books and incidental expenses. It may 
be necessary for the student to supplement his maintenance 
allowance from other sources to meet the cost of living expenses. 


Application and Selection 

Students desirous of making application should write to the 
Division of International Educational Relations, American Re- 
publics Section, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
As soon as a sufficient number of well-qualified candidates have 
made application, the United States Selection Committee will 
prepare panels nade up of the names of five students for pre- 
sentation to each currently participating government which in 
turn will choose two from the five for one-year fellowships. It 
should be pointed out that several months are required before 
governments receiving panels are able to make selections. Ap- 
plications must be received by the Office of Education not later 


than February 15, 1950. | EE 

Four Lessons Of History 
Charles A. Beard who wrote 120 books on history, admits ._ 

that history teaches him these four lessons: ae 

- The bee fertilizes the rose it robs. = 

Whom God wishes to destroy He fills with victories. . 
The stars shine brightest in the darkest night. a 

The mills of God grind slow and sure and exceedingly fine. . 

If we exchange ideas we each have twice as many ideas. ks, 

biel 3 Hope 

Foreigners always seem to lack, one quality that almost all ae 
Americans seem to have and to hold onto—youth and fresh- be 

ness. It is fun in their eyes and a constant hope. in the future ae 

that nothing can seem to shake out of them. Sergeant M. H. E. 2 
Marsden in Khaki is More than a Color. (Doubleday) - 


Elementary School Notes 


“Nature Corner” Replaces Crucifix 


Hungary’s Communist Pioneer Youth Organization has begun 
“scientific classes for the destruction of religious superstition” 
at many schools, the Catholic International Press has learned 
from a source inside Hungary. Special sermons were held in 
several schools in Budapest when crucifixes and religious pic- 
tures were taken from the walls. Such religious emblems in 
formerly Catholic schools were in some cases replaced by a 
“nature corner,” consisting of a potted plant. Praise for the 
“beauty of nature” is apparently expected to take the place of 
prayer. 


Educator Experiments with Syllabic 
Presentation in Learning to Spell 


Of interest is a recent investigation made in three Iowa 
schools by Thomas D. Horn, Iowa State Teachers College, to 
determine the effect of syllabic presentation of words on learn- 
ing to spell. 

The experiment consisted of two sections, the first being one 
week in duration and the second lasting for five weeks. In the 
first part of the study, one-half of the 768 sixth-grade pupils 
who participated, learned twenty-five words according to the 
syllabicated presentation and the other half according to the 
undivided presentation. As measured by both the test given 
at the end of the week and the one given three weeks later, 
there seems to be no advantage in presenting words in syllabi- 
cated form. 

The second half of the experiment, carried out with 1000 
fifth-grade pupils, dealt with the learning of words grouped 
according to five general word classifications, e.g. (1) words . 
which have been found to contain double consonant difficulties, 
as already and thankful, and (2) words which have been found 
to contain suffix and prefix difficulties, as inspection and collec- 
tion. The procedure followed was similar to that used in the 


first part of the study. 
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Conclusions based on the results obtained from the second 
investigation were: (1) the syllabicated method of 
i words in the five generalized groups did not yield 
outcomes than the unsyllabicated presentation; 
which if syllabicated might cause errors in spell- 
as therefore and awhile, there is evidence to indicate 
syllabicated presentation may have a negative effect on 
ing to spell; (3) there is no advantage in the syllabicated 
tion of words to pupils at either the “superior” or the 
” levels of ability. 

basis of this study, the investigator recommends that 
is no advantage in presenting words in syllabicated 
the undivided method of word presentation be retained 


spelling. 
Library of Congress Exhibits Unique Books 
A collection of 200 rare books for children dating from 1556 


3 


Minor Mathematicians, or the Multiplication Table Illustrated,” 
1816; “The Happy Courtship, Merry Marriage, and Pic-Nic 
Dinner of Cock Robin, and the Jenny Wren; to Which Is Added, 
Alas! The Doleful Death of the Bridegroom,” 1814; and one 
of the most favored of all alphabets, “The Life and Death of 
an Apple-Pie,” 1825. 


Displaced Arabs Continue Education 

Last year the United Nations Assembly, together with other 
international groups such as the Red Cross, devised a plan for 
providing education to the 940,000 Arabs, who having fled from 
Palestine after the British evacuation in 1948, are now seeking 
shelter in surrounding Arab states. 

Refuge camps constitute the school buildings in most of the 
cases. In one instance, a deserted army barracks south of 
Gaza houses the Arab students. For blackboards, teachers use 
the wall on which they write with a piece of white stone. In 
El Shune on the road from Amman to Jerusalem, teachers do 
not even have the luxury of decrepit barracks but hold their 


classes in the open air. 


to 1900 are on display in the Library of Congress. Among the 
titles are “Marmaduke Multiply’s Merry Method of Making ao’. 


Koran was written in the seventh century. To children in 
who speak the modern Arab dialects, this 

ten language is about as difficult as Anglo-Saxon would 
school of the United States. Despite the 


UNESCO Sends Educational Mission to Afghanistan 
Leaving Paris last October for a three-month survey of the 


Afghanistan school system was the third educational mission 
sponsored in 1949 by UNESCO for the benefit of a member 
state. 

Requested by Afghanistan in 1948, the mission is headed 
by Jean DeBiesse, Assistant Director of Elementary Instruction 
in the French Ministry of Education. He is accompanied by 
William Abbot, a Briton, and Harold Benjamin of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, U.S.A. 

The three-man team will advise the Afghanistans on the prob- 
lems of: (1) the reorganization of the elementary and second- 
ary school systems, and (2) the expansion of technical and in- 
dustrial schools to produce the trained craftsman needed for the 


nation’s development. 


Teachers Give Their Opinions 
on Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 
What teachers think about teaching methods in arithmetic 
was presented in a recent issue of the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH. The purpose of the investigation 


In general, Arabic and arithmetic comprise the main sub- 
g jects of the curriculum. Arabic is the language in which the 
the 
_ dent lack of equipment, teachers attempt to teach these sub- 
| jects according to methods followed in the so-called “standard” 
| school. In some cases, English, the teaching of which is com- 
a plicated by the absence of textbooks and notebooks, is included 
in the curriculum. 

UNESCO now sponsors thirty-one refugee schools enrolling 
more than 11,000 children. It is also working on minimum 
standards for adequate basic instruction consisting of reading, 

| writing, arithmetic, geography, and in some instances, English 
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was to compare teacher judgments with specific research find- 
ings without mentioning these findings to the teachers. Twenty- 
two teachers, representing al! grades from One to Six inclusive, q 
were asked to respond to seventy-two statements based on the a 
outcomes of research in arithmetic, without recourse to refer- a 
ences of any kind. 1 

It is evident from this study that mature, experienced, suc- q 
cessful teachers in the elementary school have formulated 


the following: (1) the psychological value of arithmetic in 
training the mind is not to be' considered one of the major 
purposes of arithmetic, (2) “Adult needs” are not the only 
sound criteria for the selection of content, ($) meaning should 
precede drill in teaching, and (4) the activity program can- | 
not be depended upon to teach all necessary arithmetic funda- 

mentals. 


Kindergartens Must Keep Their Identity | 

Some public school systems expand their nursery school and 4 
kindergarten programs too rapidly. So says Dr. Celia B. Stend- 
ler, University of Illinois educator. Dr. Stendler believes that 
too many teachers think of the kindergarten as a “half-day edi- 
tion” of the first grade. There is too much effort to make kinder- ' 
“like school” by rigid attendance requirements, formal 
and tight scheduling.. Many school systems launch 
kindergarten programs without adequate facilities, specially 
trained teachers, and needed equipment. 


Arithmetic Tests Reveal Predictive Possibilities 


Reported in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH was an experiment to determine the possibility of | 
predicting arithmetic achievement on the basis of children’s qi 
performances at the Grade I level of the elementary school. 

Since no adequate tests of arithmetical ability of first-grade ; 
children were available at the time the study was made, the 
investigator constructed two arithmetic scales. One was de- 
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opinions and policies in teaching arithmetic which are about eae 

50 per cent in agreement with current research findings and _ 
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signed to measure quantitative information possessed by young 
children. This included such items as, “What is a clock for?” 
and showing a child five toy cars lined up and asking him to 
“show me the car that is third in line.” 

The purpose of the second scale was to measure children’s 
abilities to pereceive numerical relationships. This test was 
couched in the familiar analogies form and included such items 
as, “Pint:small :: quart: (large),” or “Box:square :: ball: 
(round )”. 

In their final revised forms, the two scales were administered 
to 510 first-grade pupils enrolled in twenty-one schools. Each 
pupil took both tests within one week’s time. Approximately 
thirty-six months after the initial testing, 289 of these pupils 
were given the test in the Unit Scales of Attainment in Arith- 
metic in problems and fundamental operations. 

Data derived from the study reveal that the two scales used 
by the investigator seem to possess predictive possibilities. How- 
ever the investigator admits that no statistical significance can 
be attached to the differences in the scores yielded by the 
scales. 


Modern Child Likes School 


The child of today can hardly wait to get back to school 
after vacation. This claim is made by F. G. Macomber, of 
Drake University. He says, “There are still too many schools 
so organized that children hate to return to them. But most 
of the schools are thrilling. Children see a purpose in them.” 
Dr. Macomber stated that some pupils pretend they do not like 
school because they don’t want to be regarded as teacher's pet. 


Spain Honors Patron of Elementary Schools 


Prominently featured on the centenary program commemorat- 
ing of the International Congress of Education in San Sebastian, 
Calasanz, Patron of Catholic Elementary Schools was the meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Education in San Sebastian, 
Spain, last July. The United States of America was represented 
by Rev. William F. Cunningham of Notre Dame University. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NOTES 
Much consideration was given at the sessions of the Congress &§ 
to discussions on the elementary school, on methods of teach- | 
ing, and on the psychology of the child. ; 


Newssits —— 


Homework for children attending elementary schools has been ; 
banned in Belgium. The Minister of Education stated that it | 
is injurious to children’s health. 

s * e 

Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland will administer a training program for a 
Child Development Institute to be established in Hesse, Ger- { 
many. Key Germans will come to the United States for study 
in preparation for the assumption of responsibilities in the 
Institute. 


School children in Czechoslovakia will have fewer opportu- 
nities to read about fairy tale princes and princesses. Nobility 
will be purged from juvenile fiction. 
Some children need music more than they need the three 
R’s, Dr. William H. Glatz, University of Toronto, believes. 
“When you're down in the dumps, you don’t sit in a corner 4 
and recite the multiplication tables,” he said. ‘ 
After long negotiation with the Head of the Education De- : 
partment of the City Administration of Western Berlin, permis- 7 
sion has been obtained for the establishment of three Catholic 
private elementary schools in the Western sector of Berlin. These 
schools will be coordinated with the Catholic High School di- q 
rected by the Jesuit fathers. 
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News From The Field 


Parents’ Turnabout Attitude Crowding Parochial 
Schools, Prelate Tells School Group 


There has been a change in the attitude of many Catholic 
parents toward the schools they wish their children to attend, 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel of New Orleans told more than 
800 members of the Council of Catholic Cooperative Clubs at 
their annual luncheon. 


It was a struggle some years ago, he said, to induce many 
of the Catholic parents to send their children to parochial 
schools. But the reverse is true today, he said, and Catholic 
parents are demanding more room, facilities and teachers in 
parochial schools, an indication that they are more conscious 
of the need for Christian education. 


The Rev. Henry C. Bezou, archdiocesan superintendent of 
schools, said that parents hold the key to the most serious prob- 
lem that faces the parochial schools—the need for more priests, 
Sisters and Brothers to staff them. He appealed to the mothers 
to encourage children to enter the religious life. Enrollment in 
archdiocesan schools is nearing 55,000, an increase of some 3,000 
over last year, Father Bezou said. Bishop L. Abel Caillouet, 
Auxiliary of New Orleans, also attended the luncheon. 


Archbishop Rummel expressed delight with the progress 
made by the archdiocesan school system. He pointed out that 
the Catholic schools offer everything in secular education and in 
addition teach the pupils about God, the truths of religion and 
the dignity of man, The Catholic school system, he said, is 
well rounded and as perfect as can be humanly made. 


Father Bezou said that three Catholic schools have been 
opened within the past month and eight more are under con- 
struction. He said that this is a part of the $6,000,000 arch- 
diocesan school construction program, which is being carried 
out without fanfare and without Federal or state help. 
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Dr. McCoy, Xavier U. Teacher, Is N.C.E.A. 
Delegate to UNESCO M 

Confirmation of the appointment of Dr. Raymond F. McCoy, 
director of the Xavier University Graduate Division, as a mem- 
ber of the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation) was announced here by the State Department. 

Dr. McCoy will represent the National Catholic Educational 
Association on the commission, which is made up of approxi- 
mately 100 delegates either appointed directly by the State 
Department or named by one of 60 nationwide organizations 


such as the National Catholic Educational Association with 


State Department approval. | 

Dr. McCoy succeeds the Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
president of Augustinian College, Washington, D.C., as N.C.E.A. 
representative. 


Catholic Readers Mourn Death of Father Maullaly 


Hundreds of thousands of Catholic readers are mourning the 
death of a great Jesuit writer and editor—Rev. Charles J. 
Mullaly. For 55 years, as a member of that Society, he ad- 
vanced the apostolate in that field, despite the fact that for 
many years he was plagued with ill health. 


Feneral.carvices Son Father held. ot, leave 


Jogues Novitiate at Wernersville, near Philadelphia. He died 
on October 25 at the age of 72. 


For nearly 25 years he was editor of the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart before retiring because of ill health in 1941. He 
also served for many years as director of the Apostleship of 
Prayer. His articles in the The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
and in other magazines are estimated to have had a circulation 
of more than 100,000,000 copies. He was also a contributor 
to the Catholic Encyclopedia. Author of numerous books, he 
wrote “Spiritual Reflections for Sisters,” which reached a cir- 
culation of 102,000 copies and has been translated into four 


languages. 
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Father Mullaly was born in Washington, D.C. His higher 
ecclesiastical studies were made at Torsosa, Spain, from 1908 
to 1912. He was ordained in 1911. 


Oblates to Stage Pageant of Southwest in Centennial 


The Oblates of Mary Immaculate of Texas will observe their 
centennial with a celebration which began at San Antonio 
November 20, moving then to Houston, Galveston and Point 

_ Isabel and closing December 8 at Brownsville. Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Masses, a mission exhibit and parades will mark the cele- 
bration. 

One of the highlights of the San Antonio festivities will be 
the presentation of a pageant entitled, “Dreamers Who Dared,” 
which will portray the pioneer band of Oblates, who, known 
as the “Cavalry of Christ,” rode across the Texas plains on their 
apostolate. The drama was written by Brother Peter V. Rogers, 
24-year-old Oblate seminarian, and was produced by the Rev. 

J. Nicholas, O.M.1., with Russell Rogers as director. 


Two Booklets Issued to Foster Vocations 


Two new booklets, entitled “Diocese of Cleveland and You,” 
on vocations to the priesthood and Sisterhood have been pub- 
lished. One booklet, for young men, describes the diocesan 
priesthood and the 16 religious communities of the Latin and 
Oriental Rites serving the diocese. The other booklet, for 
young women, gives information about the 36 religious com- 
munities of women which serve the diocese. Each booklet is 
illustrated with photographs of priests and Sisters, showing the 
special type of work each does. 


New School Will Feature Television for Students 


The new $350,000 St. Francis Xavier School now under con- 
struction in Dyersville, Iowa will have installations for tele- 
vision and audio-visual education among its up-to-the-minute 
equipment, it has been announced. The cornerstone of the 
school has just been blessed by Archbishop Henry P. Rohlman 
of Dubuque. Msgr. M. M. Hoffman is pastor of the parish. 
The school is to be ready for use next September. 
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Preparations for NCEA Convention 

Chairmen of 26 working committees have begun preparations 
for the 47th annual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in New Orleans April 11 to 14, 
1950. 


School Building Campaign Nets Six Times Its Goal 

A $50,000 goal for the building fund of an addition to a 
parochial school in Pittsburgh was more than six times over- 
subscribed during a one-week campaign. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
F. Coakley, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, announced that 
the parish school campaign netted a total of $321,417. The 
addition, now under construction, will make room for 150 
more students at the school. 


Nation’s Largest Catholic School for Japanese Reopens 

St. Francis Xavier School Los Angeles, largest Catholic School 
for Japanese in the United States has reopened for the first 
time since 1941. 

Maryknoll Sisters teach at the school which is part of the 
Maryknoll Mission for Japanese in Los Angeles. The Rev. 
Hugh T. Lavery, M.M., local superior of the Maryknoll Fathers 
in the Los Angeles area, has charge of the mission. 

Eight years ago, the school had an enrollment of more than 
400 pupils. It was closed following the outbreak of war be- 
tween Japan and the United States, when all Japanese-Ameri- 
cans on the west coast were sent to relocation camps. Since the 
end of the war, most of the Nisei from this area have returned 
to their former homes and the Archdiocese of Los Angeles re- 
quested Maryknoll to resume charge of the school. 


Catholic Historians Meet 

The Rev. Dr. John Tracy Ellis, of the Catholic University of 
America, was one of the principal speakers at the annual public 
meeting of the United States Catholic Historical Society in New 
York. Bishop Joseph F. Flannelly, Auxiliary of New York, who 
represented His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, told the 250 members: “Nobody appre- 
ciates more than His Eminence the gentle, quiet but important 
contribution you are making to Catholic life in New York.” 
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not only because it tells the life story of a saint whose under- 
standing of the commands “Teach all nations” and “Suffer the 


leading accounts of De La Salle’s 

cation, which are found in so many histories 

non-Catholic writers, these would do a service to the students 
who consult them by reading this book and correcting the errors 
which they have perpetrated, even in their revised editions. 
Besides contradicting the unfounded notion that such 
accepted features of modern education, as education of the 
masses, teacher training institutions, and vocational education, 
originated when states took over the direction of education, the 
book is a witness to the fact that within the Church progress 
in education has been promoted through the initiative of humble 
individuals. De La Salle was a humble priest who saw a 
need and made up his mind to satisfy it. He had two objectives, 
to provide Christian education for the neglected poor and to 
establish a religious congregation which would devote itself to 
the education of the poor for all time. Initially in all com- 
munities, his endeavors to fulfill the first objective were met 
with approval and assistance on the part of both ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. Usually, however, in every town and 
parish he was forced to fight, contrary to his saintly respect 
for authority, to preserve the principles on which he had founded 


Book Reviews 
; De La Saute. W. J. Battersby. London: Longmans, Green 
&g and Co., 1949. Pp. xix+236. $3.50. 
_ In the past two years, several worthwhile contributions have 
_ been made to the field of Catholic educational history. Such 
_ books have afforded us an authentic view of the development 
_ of Catholic schools. The volume here reviewed is praiseworthy 
little ones to come unto Me” most nearly approached the Di- 
_ vine Master’s intention, but because it tells this story with 
_ unselfish integrity and in splendid style. No Catholic can read 
this book without feeling in his soul a sense of gratitude for 
_ God’s blessing the Church with De La Salle and with the 
Brothers who have extended his educational crusade through- 
_ out the world. And in the light of the brief, biased and mis- 


his 
all 


established his congregation 

the turbulent half-century preceded the French Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, so well had the Brothers endeared themselves 
with the common people of France that they were reestablished 
in their schools shortly after the Revolution. It is little wonder 
that the Brothers of the Christian Schools established by so 
saintly a founder and forged under such great pressures became 
the reliable factor they are in Catholic education today. 


JoserH A. GorHam 


Reason TO Revetation. Daniel J. Saunders, S.J: St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. xvii+241. $8.50. 
This work in scientific apologetics is concerned: with prov- 
ing the fact of revelation from the cardinal fact. of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. It is restricted to the revelation given to the 
world by Christ and hence does not treat of Mosaic and primi- 
The author in the first part of the book establishes the credi- 
bility of the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
les of St. Paul. In a clear and intelligible order 
proofs for their credibility—they are historical, 
in the first century, they are substantially the 
from the hands of the author, 
Mark, Luke, John and Paul— 


. Frequent quotations from Holy Scripture are 
to substantiate the statements and to emphasize the ideas 
forth. | 
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His success is 
the more marvelous, when it is considered that he firmly - 
Department of Education, ae 
i | 
believe all that we find in them. Much thought | = 
gone into the presentation of these arguments. ae 
y plausible manner the author, in the second a= 
k, establishes Christ’s existence as an historical . 
person who lived 2000 years ago, then from His life and work ae 
Ml reaches two conclusions: Christ is God; His doctrine is di- - 
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A careful and logical method of procedure together with 
the use of simple but accurate language, free from technical 
theological terms, makes the finished product an instructive and 
stimulating study for all Catholics who are interested in a 
clearer understanding of just what the Faith is in all its full- 
ness. Not that we wish to make reason the one supreme arbiter 
of God’s revelation, but, a knowledge of apologetics such as 
may be derived from this book is very useful in meeting the 
wise of this world with their own weapons, on their own ground. 
Moreover, an explanation of the reasons why of Catholicism is 
always rewarding both spiritually and intellectually. Concerning 
this Pope Pius XI in his encyclical “Qui pluribus,” Nov. 9, 1946 
(Denziger 1687) said, “It is necessary that human reason, lest it 
be deceived and err in a matter of such great moment, should 
diligently inquire into the fact of Divine revelation that it may 
become clear that God has spoken and that it may show Him, 
as the Apostle so wisely teaches, a reasonable homage.” 


Sister Mary DE SALES 


The Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Avupio-VisuaL MaTERIALs OF InstrucTION. Forty-Ei Year- 
book, Part I. National Society for the Study of Education. 


es University of Press, 1949. Pp. x+ 


Publication of Part I of the Forty-Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education marks a stage in 
educational recognition of the importance of audio-visual ma- 
terials in the improvement of instruction. The NSSE has stature 
in the professional field of education. Its publications have 
been definitive and its influence substantial. The simple fact 
of the publication of a yearbook of this Society on audio-visual 
materials extends to these instructional media a professional 
recognition hitherto somewhat inconspicuous, despite other 
publications issued from time to time. 

Audio-visual materials have frequently been regarded as the 
playthings of gadgeteers rather than modern media of com- 
munication whose contributions to improved instruction have 
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long since been demonstrated. This yearbook does much to 
remove a-v from the context of gadgets and to indicate the role 
of these materials in the teaching and learning process. 

The yearbook was prepared by a committee of the Society, 
under chairmanship of S. M. Corey. Chapter authors were 
selected for. both their field experience and their backgrounds 
in general educational and psychological theory. There are 
separate chapters on communication, school use of a-v materials, 
obstacles to the field, teachers’ decisions in selection and use of 
curriculum materials, pre- and post-in-service training of teach- 
ers, a-v programs in city and rural schools, administrative prob- 
lems on the local and state levels, best practical answers to per- 
sistent questions, and experimental research. 

On the whole, the yearbook is of excellent quality. It con- 
tains sufficient discussion of the psychology of learning and of 
communication to give broad orientation, and it is sufficiently 
down-to-earth in its treatment of practical problems to be of 
value to the practitioner. Catholic educators will be partic- 
ularly interested in this yearbook since the liturgy of the church 
has a long tradition of visual and dramatic art, whereas school 
instruction tends to be inconsistently bookish. 


Cuantes F, Honan, Jr. 


audio-visual materials follows the basic edition, published in 
1940, in general outline but appears to have undergone a com- 
plete re-writing. Over 200 new pages have been added to swell 
the total to 608, thus enlarging the scope of the treatment at 
least in volume. 

There is a thorough and systematic identification and discus- 
sion of the various audio-visual materials and of the equipment 
required for their use. Exactly 200 pages are devoted to out- 


. 
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Avupro-Visuat. Ams To Instruction. (2nd Harry C. 

McKown and Alvin B. Roberts. New York: McGraw-Hill | 3 
Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi+608. $4.50. . 

The second edition of McKown and Roberts’ textbook in — 
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lines of uses of various audio-visual materials in different school 
subjects on different grade levels. Some 61 pages of names 
and addresses of source materials are also included. The text- 
book is illustrated throughout with photographs and drawings. 
It will probably be of greatest use with the audience for which 
it was intended—beginning students who know little or nothing 
about the materials or equipment, their sources, and the services 
required. 

Probably one of the greatest objections to the ‘book is its 
size. It is somewhat distressing that there is an increasing 
tendency to enlarge textbooks, mostly by pagination rather than 
by the creative thinking, and that the worth of a textbook both 
to the instructor and to the student is becoming confused with 
its weight. 


Cuartes F. Hozan, Jn. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


On Gettinc Committee on Discriminations in 
College Admissions. Washin D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1949. Pp. xi+100. $1.00. 

This pamphlet is more than a study of discrimination in col- 
lege admissions as the subtitle implies. Rather it is a summary 
and more comprehensive analysis of the Roper Report, “Factors 
Affecting the Admission of High School Students to College.” 
Personal interviews with over 15,000 white seniors of the class 
of 1947 in 255 high schools across the nation furnish the frame- 
work of reference and the basis for the significant conclusions 
drawn by the author. 

From the evidence it appears that three out of four seniors 
were interested in higher education, though less than 33 per- 
cent actually made formal application. Family background, 
academic record and sex were the three important, as well as 
interacting, factors. “There is reason to think that a number 
of able students might have gone on .. . . had they not been 
deterred by the unusual campus congeStion and resulting dis- 
comfort of doing so.” Financial circumstances and lack of basic 
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conviction as to the worthwhileness of higher education were 
two other barriers that kept potential students from applying 
for admission. 

On the other hand, financial ability and the father’s occupa- 
tion along with his previous education apparently were impor- 
tant factors in the expressed demand for a college education by 
these youth. Such circumstances are bound to be reflected in 
the students who actually entered college. Any fair appraisal 
of college admission and rejection policies must also consider 
this logical possibility. There may be some question whether 
this point was considered carefully enough in this study. 
Discrimination is unfortunately found to be a fact, a disturb- 
ing fact. The problem, however, will not be solved by 
emotional rationalization, such as is apparent at 

making unwarranted generalizations from a few specific 
stances in the Northeast and certain urban centers. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be denied that the criteria of proven interest 


students of higher education and by college administrators, 
especially registrars and directors of admission. 
W. Tascu, O.S.B. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


An ANALYTICAL oF Mopern LaNcuaGE TEACH- 
inc, Vot. III: 1987-1942. Robert H. Fife, Editor. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. 549, $5.50. 

This book is a delight for teachers of methodology and for 
research students in the Modern Language field. It is the third 
in the series of quinquennial reports and covers the period 
June 1, 1987 to June 1 1942. Although vastly comprehensive, 
this volume shows a decrease in the number of items compared 
to the items in the preceding volume. One reason is that dur- 
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ability, as recommended by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, should serve as the only justifiable basis for ae 
Getting into College” significant contribution to: 
study of a complex problem. It deserves careful reading by a 
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ing the war years the flow of publications was reduced con- 
siderably. As a whole, however, the items cover all phases of 
modern language teaching: Aims, objectives, realia, curricula, 
examinations, training of teachers, bilingualism, and varia. 

Decided trends in modern language teaching likewise have 
been emphasized and included, such as: the relation to the 
social sciences and the integration of social studies. Too, the 
rise of interest in oral training which has become of great im- 
portance since the initiation of the ASTP program is shown to 
a marked degree in the “Aims and Methods” although the 
ASTP program was in its trial and error period when the work 
of this volume was completed. It is gratifying to note that French, 
Spanish, and German have not suffered due to the war. Their 
inclusion in the curriculum shows a tendency towards an in- 
crease rather than a decrease in language study. Another in- 
teresting fact is the development of cultural material and litera- 
ture in modern language study. Definitely this phase of modern 
language teaching has become more pronounced since this 
volume went to press. Interest in achievement tests continues 
to grow according to the number of items listed. 

Much credit is due Mr. Robert Herndon Fife for his fine 
workmanship in carrying on the work of Mr. Algernon Coleman 
and for his careful editing of the book. As a teacher of meth- 
odology I recommend this book with much enthusiasm, and 
trust that Mr. Fife will continue this scholarly work with a suc- 
ceeding volume to bring the bibliography of this subject up to 
the present time. 

Sister Ereen Parnice, S.S.J. 


Our Lady of the Valley High School, 
Orange, New Jersey, 


OccuPaTIONnaAL OuTLoox Hanpsoox. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 940. Wash- 
— ra U.S. Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. xi+- 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook is a basic sourcebook 


on occupations. It is not merely a collection of job descriptions 
but contains the most recent and authoritative outlook data on 
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employment in 288 occupations, and is the product of more 
than seven years of study of the employment trends in the 
United States. 

The reports on the occupations are grouped under four main 
divisions; (1) professional, semi-professional and administrative 
occupations, (2) clerical, sales and service occupations, (3) 
trades and industrial occupations and (4) agricultural occupa- 
tions. Under each occupation the data is reported under six 
headings, e.g., outlook summary, nature of work, training and 
other qualifications, outlook, earnings and where to go for more 
information. 

The occupations included in the Handbook were selected from 
the veteran’s counseling bureaus, from studies showing the 
relative importance of the occupations as a source of employ- 
ment and from data readily available to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor. The 288 occupations repre- 
sent about 80% of the employment opportunities in professional 
or semi-professional occupations in the United States; 75% of 
those in skilled occupations; 40% in clerical occupations; 30% in 
service occupations; smaller proportions of those in administra- 
tive, sales and semi-skilled fields; and the major types of farming. 

Thus the Handbook is of special significance to all college 
and secondary school counselors since it includes many of the 
major occupational areas of interest to students and veterans 
who are undertaking lengthy training or apprenticeship. A copy 
should be available to the students in the library of every col- 
lege and secondary school and on the desk of every counselor 
for ready reference. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University. 


Evucente A. Lzonarp 
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Educational 


Buswell, G. T., and Harting, Maurice F., Editors: Arithmetic 
1949. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 100. 
Price, $2.25. | 

Directorium Seminariorum (In Sinis). Pekini: Auctoribus 
Missionaris Congregationis Immaculati Cordis Mariae (Scheut). 
Gray, William S., Techniques in I 

wey Chicago: niversi Chicago Press. Pp. 
Price, $2.75. 


Gray, William S., Editor: Reading in an Age of Mass Com- 
munication. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. Pp. 108. 
Price, $1.50. 

National Catholic Educational Association: Proceedings and 
Addresses Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting. Washin D.C.: 
National Catholic Educational Association. Pp. 552. Price, $1.75. 

Thut, I. N., and Gerberich, J. paymend. Foundations of 
Method for S Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
; Pp. 498. Price, $4.00. 


Textbooks 


Pp. 696. Price, $3.16. 


General 


Anderson, F.: The Bond ‘An Essay 
analogy and Existence St. Louis: B. Herder Co. Pp. 
Price, $4.00. 

Devotions to the Lachrymose Virgin—Mother of “Mariaporch”. 
Braddock, Pa.: Dr. Julius Gregassy. Pp. 208. ", 

Healy, Rev. Edwin F., S.J.: Chicago: 


Interior St. 


of the Spirit. New 
York: The Philosophical , Inc. Pp. 252. Price, $3.00. 
or the Negro. New York: 


| 

| Martinez, Luis M., D.D.: Secrets of the | | 

America Press. Pp. 282. Price, $2.50. 
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Begin the New Liturgical Year with: 


A SHORT BREVIARY 


The Divine Office is the radiation of grace and blessing from the 

holy Sacrifice; the Hours are the jewels of the crown surrounding the 

_ Mass. For this reason the Breviary is not a luxury, but a necessity 
for a fuller Christian life. 


Features of A SHORT BREVIARY: 


Entirely in English. 

One volume for the entire year (766 pages, 5 by 7 inches). 

3) Though shortened, it is a complete Breviary, with weekly 
psalter, temporal and sanctoral cycles. 

4) Requires no ordinal. 

5) a aids from the great German liturgist, Dr. Pius 

arscn. 

6) Emphasis on liturgy of the seasons, but includes all first and 
second class feasts. 

7) Attractively produced: printed in red and black; imitation 

leather binding; ribbons; red edges; 30 artistic illustrations. 
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